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The chief criticism of the author, however, must be on account of 
the faults of his exegetical method. His standpoint is that of the 
New Testament more than of the Old, from which fact his interpreta- 
tion of prediction is the chief sufferer. This is seen, e. g., in his inter- 
pretation pf Zeph. 3 : 14-20 as a specific prophecy of the millennium 
and the subsequent events spoken of in Revelation. Then, too, the 
interpretation is often subjective, and so not based on evidence. Of 
this also an example is seen in connection with the passage just men- 
tioned, in which the author finds reference to a sabbatical year and a 
year of jubilee of the world's history, the former equivalent to the 
millennium, of which there are no indications in the passage itself. 

It must also be regarded as a blemish that the author makes prac- 
tically no mention of views differing from his own, in reference to 
matters of interpretation, possible interpolations, etc. This defect the 
editors have not attempted to remedy. 

It is the editors who are chiefly to be blamed that the book is so 
thoroughly antiquated. Not only are none of the rich treasures of 
archseological knowledge gathered in the last half-century utilized, 
but their importance is underrated, as in a note of Gutscher's on p. 75. 
In general the notes of the editors are brief and unimportant. 

Whatever may have been the value of this work when first written, 
for present use these great defects more than counterbalance its excel- 
lencies. George R. Berry. 

Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

A Critical Commentary on the Book of Daniel ; designed 
especially for students of the English Bible. By J. Dyne- 
ley Prince, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
New York University. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. viii + 270. $2. 

Commentaries and other treatises on the book of Daniel are 
already legion. But the sober up-to-date discussions of that mysteri- 
ous book are few. The author of this work has shown his predilection 
for this task by his scholarly treatise, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Vpharsin, 
published in 1893, and largely incorporated in this book. As indicated 
in the title, this work has for its aim the presentation of a modern 
popular critical commentary on Daniel. The general plan of the work 
embraces first of all fifty-six pages of general introduction, in which 
we find the questions of date, authorship, style, etc., discussed with 
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considerable detail. The critical commentary, which is a simple, lucid 
exposition of the exegetical questions involved, occupies 136 pages. 
Then follow seventy pages of critical and philological notes. Full 
indices complete the work. 

The author maintains that the book of Daniel is a literary unity 
(p. 13); that it is a production of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
175-164 B. C. (p. 22); and that it "cannot be authentic history" 
(p. 15). It is the most elaborate argument for those theories of Daniel 
that has appeared. The author makes use of the best and latest 
literature on the subject, and marshals all his strength to establish the 
above propositions. Lack of space prevents me from taking up these 
statements in detail. But the whole range of argumentation reads 
rather like that of the learned advocate than like the calm delibera- 
tions of the scholar. As an illustration let us take the second argu- 
ment against the early authorship of the book. We are told (p. 16) 
that the non-mention of Daniel among the worthies named by the 
author of Ecclesiasticus (chap. 49) seems to indicate that the book of 
Daniel was not known to Sirach (200-180 B. C); but we are also told 
further on (p. 53) that "an argumentum ex silentio is at best poor rea- 
soning." The third argument against an early origin of the book, 
viz., "that the post-exilic prophets exhibit no trace of its influence" 
(p. 17), is another argumentum ex silentio. To escape the force of the 
statements of Ezekiel regarding Daniel, the author says : " It is impos- 
sible to identify this mysterious Daniel [of the book of Ezekiel], who 
is ranked by Ezekiel as one of the patriarchs, with the hero of the 
Maccabaean Daniel ; it is even difficult, in the absence of all records, to 
establish any connection between them" (p. 28) — a conclusion based 
on an argumentum ex silentio. The occurrence of three Greek names 
of musical instruments — articles whose original native names always 
cling to them, even today, in any country to which they are carried — 
argues little more than that there was extensive international commerce 
in early days. Again, the contract tablets of the reign of Nabonidus 
furnish evidence that there were Persians among the inhabitants of 
Babylonia before 538 B. C, and, of course, Persian words would not 
be so strange an occurrence as supposed. 

But, on the other hand, the occurrence of Darius the Mede, of the 
supposed relation of Belshazzar to Nebuchadrezzar, and of the doc- 
trines of the book, are arguments of force for a date some centuries 
after the time attributed to Daniel's activity. These arguments well 
stated, with the omission of such as are referred to above, make a 
stronger case for the later date. 
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The author gives the pronounceless quadriliteral Jhvh for the divine 
name, as does the polychrome Bible. Better read either "Jehovah," 
as does Driver in his Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
or " Yahweh," if this book is intended for English students of the Bible. 

There are few typographical errors. But on p. 180 there is a 
manifest mixing up of facts, due doubtless to the printers' carelessness. 

The work reveals thorough and widespread research, presents the 
last up-to-date critical results, and, regardless of its overzealous method 
of argumentation, will prove to be a useful commentary on this trouble- 
some book. 

Ira M. Price. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Book of Job, with Introduction and Notes. By Edgar C. 
S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds and Prebendary of Wells. 
London: Methuen & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. xxx+236. 6s. (=Vol. I of "Oxford Com- 
mentaries," edited 'by Walter Lock, D.D.) 

This book has an inviting mechanical outfit, and the print is very 
pleasing to the eye. The text of the book of Job, as here given, is 
that of the Revised Version. One has little fault to find with the 
manner in which the introduction, text, and commentary are presented 
by the printer. The binding is good, and there is an index. 

The exact value of the work must be judged by what the series and 
this number of it profess to do, that is, to fill a place between the 
"Cambridge Bible" and the "International Critical Commentary," 
being less elementary than the former and less critical than the latter. 
In both of these negative purposes the author has succeeded, with 
possibly more of the elementary flavor than the scholarly minister 
could desire. Naturally, when such a book is published and the rea- 
sons for its being are asked, comparisons will be made with what is 
already in the field. We are constrained to acknowledge that when 
placed alongside of the works of Drs. Tayler Lewis and A. B. David- 
son, and Professors Genung and Moulton, Mr. Gibson's work suffers 
somewhat. There is a glow and stimulating suggestiveness about these 
works — to which the reviewer confesses such indebtedness as to almost 
prejudice his mind at the start against Dr. Gibson's work — not found 
in the work of the prebendary of Wells. 

Acknowledging these facts frankly, we nevertheless find here an 
independent study of the book of Job that is thoroughly welcome. 
We like his method, too, which is not at all dogmatic, but rather 



